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THIS IS A report of an investigation designed to 
study the leadership behavior of the junior college 
dean. The perceptions and expectations of his lead- 
ership behavior as viewed by student leaders were 
compared with those of the president, department 
heads, and the dean himself. Attention was also 
given to identifying possible role conflicts encoun- 
tered by the dean in his intermediate position be- 
tween the president and department heads on the one 
hand and between students and these members of the 
professional staff on the other. 

The primary purpose of this study was to discov- 
er whether or not students’ perceptions and expec- 
tations of leadership behavior on the part of the 
dean introduce into the administrative situation the 
need for leadership role different from that de- 
manded by relationships with the professional staff. 
Stated in question form, do student leaders perceive 
and expect a type of leadership behavior from the 
dean different than that expected by the president 
and department heads? 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Early research and theory formulation in this 
area was directed toward a unitary trait theory of 
leadership. Principle postulates of this theory 
were: 1) that there exists a ‘‘leadership trait’ ’ 
which is innate or inherent; 2) that leaders alone 
possess it; 3) that individuals vary in the degree to 
which they possess it; and 4) the trait, whe*' pos- 
sessed, functions with equal force in a variety of 
situations. The theory implied that the trait could 
be identified and measured. To date, however, no 
such trait has been identified. For a review of the 
literature and research on this topic see Gibb (4). 

More recent efforts at research have focused on 
“leadership behavior” 1 as differe ntiate d from 
“leadership”. The focus here is on behavior rath- 
er than presumed underlying capacity. This ap- 
proach involves describing and measuring behavior 
of the leader and emphasizes the how rather than 
the what of administrative behavior. This how as- 
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pect relates to the interpersonal relationships be- 
tween a leader - dean in this case - and those with 
whom he is involved in his administrative role, in 
this case the president, department heads, and stu- 
dents. Assessing leadership behavior involves ob- 
taining evidence on the perceptions and expectations 
that associates have of the leader rather than focus- 
ing entirely on what he does. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT 



The instrument employed for this study was the 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire devised 
by the Personnel Research Board at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. It is hereafter referred to a s the LBD 
Questionnaire. This instrument was chosen because 
it incorporates two significant dimensions of leader 
behavior, “Initiation of Structure” and “Consider- 
ation” - both of which have been identified as pr i- 
m ary in analysis of the executive function. The 
LBD Questionnaire is composed of forty items of 
which only fifteen are scored for each of the two di- 
mensions. Items are short descriptive statements 
of ways in which leaders behave. Responses con- 
sist of checking one of the following: “ alw ay s ”, 
“often”, “occasionally”, “seldom”, or “never” 
for each item. Each item is scored on a 4 to 0 scale 
with a theoretical range of scores for each dimen- 
sion ranging from 0 to 60. The estimated split-half 
method, when corrected for attenuation, for the In- 
itiating Structure score is . 83 when applied in terms 
of the desired or “Ideal” behavior. For the Con- 
sideration score the reliability is . 92 for the p e r - 
ceived of “Real” behavior and . 66 for the desired 
or “Ideal” behavior (6). Getzels and Guba identi- 
fied the terms “nomothetic” and “idiographic” for 
for these two dimensions (3). The former, or the 
Initiation of Structure dimension, is described by 
them as emphasizing institution or group through 
the establishment of patterns of organization, chan- 
nels of communication, and the assignment of indi- 
viduals to tasks. The “idiographic” or Considera- 
tion dimension delineates behavior indicative of 
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friendship, mutual trust, respect and warmth in re- 
lationships between the leader and members of the 
group or institution. 

These two dimensions are viewed as constituting 
styles of leadership. Effective administrate .• lead- 
ership appears to require that they be blended in the 
behavior of the administrator. The way in which 
they need to be blended seems to be governed by the 
situation and perceptions of those affected by the ad- 
ministrator’s actions. The task of the administra- 
tor then is to serve at the same time the needs cf 
the institution and of individuals in such a way as to 
make the institution or organization both organiza- 
tionally productive and individually fulfilling. 

The questionnaire affords a means of viewing 
these two behavior dimensions as two coordinates 
with respect to which a leader’s behavior can be de- 
scribed. Stated differently, it permits quantifying 
leader behavior on two relevant variables. It has 
been determined by factoral analysis that the two 
dimensions of Initiating Structure and Consideration 
account for approximately 50 and 34 percent, re- 
spectively, of the common variance (7). 

REVIEW OF RELATED RESEARCH 



the board members or than the superintendent saw 
in himself. Conversely, the board rated the super- 
intendent higher on Initiating Structure than did the 
staff - or than the superintendent rated himself . 

Hemphill employed the LBD Questionnaire to 
study the relationship between characteristics of a 
college department and the reputation of the depart- 
ment (9). No significant correlations were found be- 
tween thirteen departmental characteristics and the 
department’s reputation. It was found, ho we ve r, 
that if the chairman met faculty expectations on both 
Consideration and Initiating Structure, the depart- 
ment was nore likely to achieve a favorable repu- 
tation. 

In summary, the research indicates that obtain- 
ing an accurate picture of an administrator’s lead- 
ership behavior necessitates securing information 
from the various groups with whom he associates. 
Furthe more, it appears that the administrator is 
likely not to be seen in the same light by these var- 
ious groups. However, research has been reported 
on students’ perceptions of administrators or how 
their perceptions compare with those of the profes- 
sional staff. The primary purpose of this investi- 
gation was to explore that area. 



Several research studies have been reported in 
which the LBD Questionnaire was employed. Among 
these was the study of leadership behavior by Even- 
son (1). He reports that within each of forty schools 
teachers agreed among themselves in describing 
the behavior of the principal on both the Initiating 
Structure and Consideration Dimensions. 

Evenson further found that superintendents’ per- 
ceptions of principals on the dimension Initiating 
Structure agreed with the teachers’ to a degree that 
was statistically significant. No significant r e la - 
tionship was found, however, between the princi- 
pal’s assessment of his own leadership behavio r 
and the assessments by teachers and superintend- 
ents. 

Halpin reports several studies in which the LBD 
Questionnaire was employed. One compared the 
leadership behavior of combat airplane command - 
ers as judged by the crews with the judgment of 
pilots’ performances by superiors (5). For both 
combat and training situations there was atrend to- 
ward a negative correlation between superiors* ra- 
tings and the Consideration dimension while between 
superiors’ ratings and the dimension Initiating 
Structure there was a positive correlation. Corre- 
lations between these dimensions and c r ewm e n’s 
satisfaction were in the opposite direction. 

Another study by Halpin compared the superin- 
tendent’s self -perception with the perceptions held 
of him by members of the board and the staff (8). It 
was found that the board and staff members each 
tended to agree among themselves but not with the 
other group. Members of the staff saw the super- 
intendent as showing less Considerations than did 



THE SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 



The sample for this study was drawn from twen- 
ty public two-year colleges which met one or more 
of the following criteria. They were 1) members 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, 2) accredited by the State Department 
of Education Or, 3) approved by the public univer- 
sities in the state in which located. Other criteria 
for selections were 1) enrollments of between 200 
and 750 students, and 2) both the president and dean 
having had at least two years of tenure in their po- 
sitions. Department heads of participating institu- 
tions had to have been on the faculty for at least two 
years and student leaders were limited to those who 
were enrolled in their second year at the junior 
college. 

Each participant was instructed to complete the 
LBD Questionnaire from the two frames of refer- 
ence previously described. First, he responded on 
the basis of how he perceived the dean, which pro- 
vided what is hereafter referred to as the “Real” 
score. Next, he responded on the basis of how he 
would like the dean to act which provided what is 
hereafter referred to as the “Ideal” score. Usable 
responses were received from 20 deans, 20 presir 
dents, 115 department heads, and 141 student lead- 



ers. 



NULL HYPOTHESES TESTED 



Following are the primary hypotheses which 
were tested: 

1. The between-group variances for ratings “Real* 
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and “Ideal” of each dimension are not statisti- 
cally significant. 

2. Student ratings “Real” and ' Ideal” of the dean 
on each dimension taken separately do not differ 
significantly from the comparable ratings re- 
spectively of presidents, department heads, and 
deans. 

3. “Real” ratings of the dean on the two d * m e n - 
Sion 1 ? do not differ significantly. 

4. “Ideal" i alings of ihe dean on the two dimen- 
sions do not differ significantly. 

5. “Peal” and “Ideal” ratings of the dean on each 
dir H-nsion do not differ significantly. 

A NALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Tables ? and 2 contain the basic data of the study. 
Student leaders and department heads’ ratings ap- 
pear as means for each institution and are treated 
as “index” scores. The ratings by presidents and 
deans represent individual scores for each institu- 
tion. The Bartlett test of Homogeneity of variance 
supported the use of student leaders’ and depart- 
ment heads’ mean scores. 

It will be noted from Table lthat ranges of 
“Real” i.e. , perceived behavior, scores for the 
four referent groups is between 15 and 2 7 with those 
of departmsrt heads being the most restricted. 
Ranges of the “Ideal”, i.e., expected behavior, 
scores were considerably more constricted for stu- 
dent leaders and deans than were ranges of their 
scores on the “Real” scores. (Table 2) This was 
also true for presidents on the “Consideration” di- 
mension. Ranges of the deans’ scores were virtu- 
ally identical on perceived and expected behavior as 
was the presidents’ range on the dimension, “In- 
itiating Structure”. 

Between Group Variance 

An analysis of variance test was made fo each 
dimension of perceived and expected behavior to de- 
termine the significance, if any, between institu- 
tions and between the four groups under consider- 
ation. In testing hypothesis 1, answers were sought 
to the questions, a) Do student leaders and depart- 
ment heads from school to school agree as to the 
perceived and expected behavior of the dean? b) Do 
student leader perceptions of and expectations for 
the dean’s behavior differ significantly from those 
of department heads? c) Do the expectations for 
the dean’s leader behavior as viewed by student 
leaders and department heads create conflicting 
roles for him ? 

The F-ratios obtained from this analysis are 
found in Table 3 (5). Those ratios show that only 
for the dimension Consideratioi. “Real” did student 
leaders and department heads in the overall sample 
view the dean’s behavior differently. However, 



when analyzed by institution, significant F-ratios j 

were obtained for both the “Real” and “Ideal” di- 
mensions. These differences support the theoreti- ] 

cal concept underlying this investigation; nam ely, 1 

that styles of leadership behavior and the consequent 
perception of these styles by various groups is sit- 
uationally derived. 

The significant F-ratio for interaction shown i n I 

Table 3, indicates that differences exist which can- 
not be accounted for by the between rows and col- ] 

um ns variance. These differences may be du e to 
extraneous variables or to actual differential effects. j 

Following the analysis of variance in which sig- j 

nificani institutional differences M, er<3 found, Schef- \ 

fe’s test for differences between means was run for I 

all pairs of means in each analysis. This was done j 

in an effort to determine the characteristics of in - • 

stitutions between which significant differences ex - ] 

isted. Using this procedure, no differences were ] 

found to be significant. Hence, no di st inguishing j 

characteristics could be determined. 

Correlations Between Respondents’ Ratings j 

The comparison of student leader ratings of the 
dean’s leadership behavior with those of th° nresi- j 

dents and deans required a method c£ analysis d If - j 

ferent from the analysis of variance. This is be - j 

cause only a single dean and president participated ] 

from each institution. To handle this situation sta- j 

tistically, the mean score for studen* leaders of an 
institution was taken as an index value for the group { 

with the same procedure employed for department 1 

heads. These index values and the single ratings by | 

presidents and deans were compared by computing 
rank-difference correlations. j 

Since these correlations were based upon scores i 

obtained from an instrument of less than perfect re- \ 

liability, ther° was a tendency to “deflate” the ob- j 

tained measures of relationship between the two ar- 
rays of scores. To allow for this underestimation j 

of reliability, a correction for attenuation w as ap- 
plied to the obtained scores (2). The correlations j 

obtained are presented in Table 4. They provide a jj 

test for Hypothesis 5 by answering the quest io ns, j 

a) Do student leaders’ perceptions of an expectation jj 

for the dean’s behavior differ signif icantlyfrom . j 
those of department heads and president, b) Do these | 

different groups perceive differing styles of leader \ 

behavior from the dean? e; Does the dean encount- j 

er conflict resulting from the different expectations ] 

of the groups with which he must relate? 

A significant positive correlation indicates that j 

two groups agreed substantially in their ratings of j 

the dean. Lack of significant correlation indicates j 

slight agreement while a significant negative corre- 
lation suggests disagreement. It will be noted from 
Table 4 that there were no significant correlations 
of the student leaders and presidents or between de- j 
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| partment heads and presidents where as three of the 
| four correlations between student leaders and de - 
[ partment heads and between student leade rs and 
l deans were significant. 

I 

| Comparisons of Mean Ratings 

| Table 5 presents results obtained when meanra- 

| tings are compared anu provides the data for test- 
I ing Hypotheses 3, 4, and 5. A significant t-value 
I suggests that an actual difference exists between 
I the two mean scores that are compared. The data 
I in Table 5 serves to answer two questions, a) D o 
I students, or the other groups, perceive and/or ex- 
| pect the dean to stress one dimension more than the 
I other? and b) Do student leaders, or the other 

\ groups, expect more of a given dimension than they 

I perceive. Question a is answered by Items 1 and 
I 2 of Table 5 whereas Question b is a ns we red by 
\ Items 3 and 4 or Table 5. 

I It will be observed that sudents perceived about 

| the same amount of both dimensions but e x pe c t ed 
j significantly more of the Consideration dimension 
I than of the Initiating Structure dimension. Depart- 
j ment heads perceived more of Consideration than of 
| the Initiating Structure dimension, and deans per- 
| ceived more of the former but did not appear to con- 
jj sider it more important. With respect as to how 
| each dimension was perceived in relation to what 
j was expected (Question b), it will be noted that both 
[ student leaders and department heads expected sig- 
nificantly more on both dimensions than they per- 
il ceived and that deans expected more in the way of 
l Initiating Structure than they perceived. 

\ 

! SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
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Stt dent leaders within a school agreed among 
themselves, with reference to the perceived and 
expected beh&vior of the dean on the dimensions, 
Consideration and Initiating Structure based on 
the Bartlett Tost Homogeneity of Variance. 
Student leaders and department heads taken to- 
gether from ochool to school do not agree in their 
perception. 0 of nor their expectations of the lead- 
ers! ip bphavior of the dean of either dimension 
of leadership behavior. (See Table 3.) 

Student leaders disagreed with presidents in their 
perceptions and expectations on both dimensions. 
(See Table 4. ) 

Student leaders and deans agreed in their percep- 
tions and expectations of the deal’s behavior on 
the dimension Consideration and on their percep- 
tions of the dean on the dimension Initiating 
Structure. (See Table 4. ) 

Student leaders and department heads taken as 
groups, agreed on their perceptions and expec- 
tations of the dean’s behavior on the dim e nsion 
Initiating Structure and on their expectation of the 

dean’s behavior on the dimension Consideration. 
(Table 4. ) 




6. Student leaders and presidents perceived the two 
dimensions to be about equally present in the 
dean’s behavior, whereas department heads and 
deans perceived significantly more Consideration 
than Initiating Structure. (See Table 5. ) 

7. Student leaders expected significantly more Con- 
sideration than Initiating Structure, while presi- 
dents, deans, and department heads expected 
both dimensions to be about equally present i n 
the dean’s behavior. (See Table 5. ) 

8. Student leaders and department heads expected 
significantly more Consideration than they per- 
ceived in the dean’s behavior whereas deans and 
presidents both seemed to perceive and expect 
this dimension in about the same degree. (See 
Table 5.) 

9. Student leaders, as well as all other ref e re nt 
groups, excepting presidents, expected signifi- 
cantly more Initiating Structure on the part of the 
dean than they perceived. (Table 5. ) 

CONCLUSION 

The results of this investigation indicate that 
student leaders constitute a reference group to which 
the junior collge dean should attempt to relate in 
creating an effective and efficient climate for the 
accomplishment of the institution’s purposes. Evi- 
dence was obtained that discrepancies of perceptions 
and expectations exist between student leaders and 
the other referent groups, especially presidents. 

These discrepancies suggest that role conflicts 
exist for the dean. The discrepancies between the 
expectations of the president on the one hand, and 
those of student leaders on the o t he r, appear to 
produce the dean’s major role conflict. 

Inasmuch as both student leaders and department 
heads expected significantly more Consideration and 
Initiating Structure than they perceived, the dean 
apparently needs to stress both kinds ofbehavior 
more in his relations with these two groups. 

FOOTNOTE 

1. Some use the term “leader behavior” rather 
than “leadership behavior”. This is the case 
with the instrument employed for this investi- 
gation. 
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TABLE 3 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN REFERENCE GROUPS AND BETWEEN INSTITUTIONS BY 
DIMENSION, “REAL” AND “IDEAL” 



\ 




Real 


‘ 


Ideal 


Source of 


X 


Consid- 


Initiating 


Consid- 


Initiating 


Variation 




eration 


Structure 


eration 


Structure 




df 


F 


F 


F 


F 


Between Reference Groups 


1 

216 


13. 509* 


less than 


less than 


3. 857 








unity 


unity 






19 










Between Institutions 


216 


2. 825* 


2. 691* 


2. 216* 


2. 586* 




19 










Interaction 


216 


2. 242* 


2. 139* 

1 


less than 


1.142 



F-ratios required for significance at df - 1 and 216, P.ol, F = 6. 754 



F-ratios requvi-pd for significance at df = 19 and 216, P . ol, F ^ 2. 041 



♦Significant at P . ol 
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TABLE 4 

RANK -DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS 1 BETWEEN RESPONDENT GROUPS BY 
DIMENSION, “REAL” AND “IDEAL” 





Real 


Ideal 


Consid- 

eration 

r 


Initiating 

Structure 

r 


Consid- 

eration 

r 


Initiating 

Structure 

r 


Student Leaders vs. Presidents 


-.13 


.26 


.06 


.32 


Student Leaders vs. Department Heads 


-.13 


.73* 


* 

o 

CO 

• 


.64* 


Student Leaders vs. Deans 


.60* 


.42 


.59* 


.59* 


Department Heads vs. Presidents 


.29 


.22 


.48 


.14 


Department Heads vs. Deans 


.53 


.20 


.56* 


.78* 


Presidents vs. Deans 


.53 


* 

CO 

• 


.52 


.54 



Coefficients corrected for attenuation 

Coefficients required for significance at df = 18, P .ol, r = . 561 
♦Significant at P . ol 



! 

V 

[ TABLE 5 



L 

5 

I 

6 






: 



s 

I 

I 



I 

t 

A 

V 



SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEAN RATINGS FOR BOTH DIMENSIONS, 
“REAL”. AND “IDEAL” BY RESPONDENT CATEGORIES 1 





Student Leaders 


Department Heads 


Presidents 


Deans 


Mean 


t 


Mean 


t 


Mean 


t 


Mean 


t 


1. Consideration-Real vs. 


43. 45 




46.6 




47.6 




48.0 




Initiating Structure -Real 


40.50 


1.86 


40.9 


4. 75* 


45.8 


.942 


41.9 


3. 28* 


2. Consideration-Ideal vs. 


49. 75 




49.9 




50.7 




50.7 




Initiating Structure -Ideal 


46. 30 


3. 38* 


47.8 


2. 36 


49.4 


.592 


47.5 


1.71 


3. Consideration-Real vs. 


43.45 




46.6 




47.6 




48.0 




Consideration-Ideal 


49. 75 


-5. 08* 


49.9 


-2. 97* 


50.3 


-1.53 


50.7 


-1.53 


4. Initiating Structure-Real 


40.50 




40.9 




45.8 




4L9 




vs. 


















Initiating Structure -Ideal 


46. 30 


-4. 06* 


47.8 


-6. 97* 


49.4 


12.13 


47.5 


-2. 86* 


t-value required for significance at df 


= 38) P • o5, 


t = 2. 024. 


P .ol, t 


= 2. 714 









♦Significant at P . ol 

1 The formula for standard deviation when two small independent samples are pooled was used. 
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